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VOL, I. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. 
(Concluded. ) 


Before he had aspired to a seat in the se- 
nate, he had served the office of high sheriff 
for the county of Bedford, which, as he em- 
phatically observes, “ brought the distress of 
prisoners more immediately under his no- 
tice;” and this, reviving the idea of his own 
captivity, led him to form the benevolent de- 
sign of visiting all the prisons, and places of 
confinement, throughout England, for the 
celestial purpose of alleviating the miseries 
of the sufferers, and meliorating their con- 
dition. This project, which gave full latitude 
to the philanthropy of his heart, he accom- 
plished with indefatigable zeal; and, being 
examined before the house of commons on 
the subject of prisons, he received the thanks 
of the senate for his exertions; and had the 
felicity to find that his voluntary labors had 
not been wholly in vain, as they excited the 
attention of the legislature, and were, in some 
measure, productive of the benefits proposed 
by them. 

To a man of Mr. Howard’s enthusiasm a 
stimulus was scarcely necessary to do good; 
but the encouragement which he received, 
operated like a cordial on his mind; and, hay- 
ing again and again inspected the receptacles 
of crime, of poverty, and misery, throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland, he extended his 
views to foreign countries. With this design, 
so beautifully pourtrayed in the introductory 
lines, which will be more durable than his 
monument, he travelled three times through 
France, four through Germany, five through 
Holland, twice through Italy, once through 
Spain and Portugal, also through Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Poland, and part of Turkey. 

These excursions occupied, with some 
short intervals of rest at home, the period of 
twelve years; and never before was sucha 
considerable portion of an individual’s life 
applied to a more benevolent and laudable 
purpose, without a motive of interest or plea- 
sure, save the virtuous satisfaction of serving 
his fellow creatures. 

His “ State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales, with preliminary observations, and 

a1 account of some Foreign Prisons,” was 
frst published in 1777; and in “ Appendixes,” 
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he continued his remarks on the countries 


gregate of private misery, of insensibility in 


said, that his personal safety was endangered 
in France by the spirit with which he expo- 
sed its despotism; but subsequent inquiries 


arbitrary power were impressed with a re- 
verential regard for the character of the man; 
and that it never was in contemplation to in- 
terrupt him in his laudable pursuits. 

By his sister, who died unmarried, he 
gained a liberal accession of fortune; which, 
in his own opinion, could not be spent to a bet- 
ter purpose, than in the relief of poignant 
misery, shut upfrom every eye, except that 
of the most active benevolénce. Though the 
selfish and uncharitable have attempted to 
blame the profusion of his bounty, when it is 
considered, that his only son was abundantly 
provied for, it is impossible to fix any charge 
of this nature on Mr. Howard, which will 
not recoil on his detractors. But the purest 
conduct must not expect to escape the tongue 
of malice; superior excellence is the butt at 
which obloquy constantly aims her darts. 

While engaged on one of his last pere- 
grinations of love and charity to the human 
race, his singular worth had made such an 
|impression on the public mind, that a liberal 
subscription was opened to defray the ex- 

pense of erecting a statue to his honor, while 
lyet alive. The principles of Howard were 
jabhorrent from ostentation; his services to 
| mankind were not baits for praise. When he 
heard of this scheme, “ Have I not,” said he, 





to such a proceeding?” The business was ac- 
cordingly dropped; but to the credit of the 


and misfortune. 

“An Account of the principal Lazarettos 
in Europe,” with various papers relative to 
the plague, and further observations on pri- 
sons and hospitals, made its appearance in 
1789. In this publicaton, Mr, Howard an- 
nounced his intention of again quitting his 











which he visited in succession. Such an ag- | 


gaolers, and neglect or cruelty in magistrates, | 
was never before exhibited to the commise- | 
ration or abhorrence of mankind. It has been | 


show, that even the most active ministers of 


“ one friend in England who would put a stop 


subscribers, the money collected was princi- | 
pally applied to the relief of captive indigence || 
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am not insensible,”’ observes he, “of the dan- 
gers that must attend such a journey, Trust? 
ing, however, in the protection of that kind 
Providence which has hitherto preserved me, 
I calmly and cheerfully commit myself to the 
disposal of unerring wisdom. Should it please 
God to cut off my life, in the prosecution of 
this design, let not my conduct be uncandidly 
imputed to rashness or enthusiasm, but to a 
serious, deliberate conviction, that I am pur- 
suing the path of duty; and to a sincere de- 
sire of being made an instrument of more 
extensive usefulness to my fellow creatures, 
than could be expected in the narrow circle 
of retired life.” The event which his mind 
seemed to presage, and for which he had 
prepared himself, by deprecating invidious 
reflections, actually took place. Having spent 
some time at Cherson,a new Russian settle- 
ment, where the malignity of disease had cut 
off thousands of that nation, as much from 
ignorance and neglect as from the natural 
insalubrity of the place, his benevolence 
prompted him to visit a young-ady, who 
lay dangerously ill of an epidemic fever, in 
order to administer some medicines for her 
relief: 
became the victim of his own humanity. 
Prince Potemkin, hearing of his illness, sent 
his own physician to attend him; but all in 
vain: the days of his life were numbered, the 


he caught the distemper, and soon 


measure of his labors was complete, and he 
died on the twelfth day. He was buried in 
the garden of a French gentleman in the 
neighborhood; and, barbarous as was the 
country in which he made his exit, the grave 
of our virtuous philanthropist was not unwa- 
tered tear. In Britain, his death was 
known with the sincerest regret; it was an- 


by a 


nounced in the London Gazette, a compli- 
ment which no private subject ever received 


before; and all ranks were eager to testify 


| their regard to the memory of a man who 


had merited so well of human nature in ge- 
neral, and who will ever be an ornament to 
the country that produced him. 

The abstemiousness of Mr. Howard was 
very great; and to this cause the prolonga- 
tion of his life, amidst infection and disease, 
may In a great measure be ascribed. He to- 
tally avoided the use of animal food; and at 


country, for the purpose of revisiting Russia, | one time lived almost wholly on potatoes; at 
y Turkey, and some countries of the East. “ J! another, on tea, bread and butter. 
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vivial invitations, however honorable, were 
aceepted by him: his only delight consisted 
ip visiting the abodes of misery, that he 
niight be the happy instrument of alleviat- 
ing its oppression. 

His monument in St. Paui’s cathedral is 
at once a proof of national genius and na- 


tional gratitude. ‘Phe inscription tells us, 


with truth, that “ he trod an open but unfre- 


quented path to immortality, in the ardent 
and unremitted exercise of christian chari- 
ty.” And concludes, “ May this tribute to 
his fame excite an emulation of his truly 
honorable actions.” 


-_——» +o 


For the Repertory. 


THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER V. 
His visage like the troubled sea, 

Uptorn and furrow’d with tempestuous winds, 

Shifted its hues, now deadly pale, aghast 

And horror struck. Cumberland. 

Black they stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell. — AZi/ton. 

Ferresburgh remained some time in the 
apartment meditating in all the anguish of a 
guilty heart, depicted in his visage, upon the 
danger in which he stood by the untimely 
arrival of Stanislaus at the castle. 

« Pernicious fate!” cried he, “ when I con- 
ceived myself secure from danger, she rises 
awfully with her snaky crest and hisses ruin 
on my head! How shall I bear this load of 
growing gricf, or how disguise my guilt to 
Stanislaus?” 

The rage of disappointed murder seemed 
gleaming from his eyes, and now the fraleur 
of fear overspread his countenance! This 
agony of mind was lessened by the entrance 
ef Austin, but only for a moment, for soon 
his fury darting eyes convinced him all was 
not as it should be. 

«“ Austin,” cried the wretched criminal, 
after a short pause, “ why sits this pictured 
horror on your brow and wherefore is this 
porte ntous haste? Say, are we safe, or is per- 
gition on her way to crush us!” 

“ My lord, my lord,” said Austin hastily, 
and now the emblem of fear for the first 
time whitened his visage, “ my lord, destruc- 
tion grows thick around us, and despiir 
stands ghastly on the brink to hurl us down 
the prec pice of ruin! And yet,” continued 
‘his pattern of noliness, “I have some pleas- 
r =e ws to tell.” 


“Let us our danger first,” cried Ferres- 
vurgh fearfully, “that we may if possible 
plan some measure to prevent our coming 
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“The king and Linhault, have already 
:,” exclaimed the monk. 
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“ Perdition to my hopes!” cried the count. 
“ The cursed chance,” continued Austin, 
“ that delayed the king’s arrival at the castlc, 
and the youth’s ungovernable passion for the 
rustic daughter of the peasant Braubenski, 
have been the cause!” 

“Indeed!” cried Ferresburgh, “ what the 
drowning girl that Linhault nobly snatched 
from the river’s rapid stream?” 

“ The same,” replied the confessor, “ from 
his squire I gained this welcome informa- 
tion.” 

“ How! welcome!” said the count. 

“Certainly my lord,” answered Austin. 

“Welcome information to my ears in- 
deed,” said Ferresburgh sarcastically, “to 
hear that Ferresburgh’s heir has thrown his 
princely heart upon a peasant’s daughter!” 

“It should be welcome to your ear, my 
lord,” replied the wily counsellor of Ferres- 
burgh, “if you do not wish young Linhault 
to be wedded to the princess.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the count, “that I do 
not wish it you too well know! But how can 
you use this knowledge to our advantage? 
Wedded to the princess! Wherefore do I 
send him on his bloody errand, which he 
thinks so generous and noble, but in part to 
endeavor to prevent his union with the prin- 
cess?” But no matter; how may we profit by 
your knowledge?” 

“ Think you, the princess would receive 
the hand of Linhault,” cried the confessor, 
“ without having any share in his affections?” 

“TI know she would not,” replied his mas- 
ter. 

“ Why then, my noble lord,” said Austin, 
“what more easy, than, when the king urges 
the marriage of Linhault and his daughter, 
to inform him of the affections of Linhault 
being previously placed on Roselle.’ 

‘“ True, true,” answered the count. 

«“ | know his noble nature,” continued the 
monk, “ when Stanislaus hears that his pre- 
server has placed his heart upon another, 
he'll not only withdraw all claim, but use his 
influence to hasten the nuptials of the youth 
with Roselle.” 

“ Ha!” cried Ferresburgh, “and suppose 
he should insist that they should take place 
previous to his quitting the castle!” 

“ Nothing, more easily avoided,” answered 
the monk, “the boy receives with mouth 
expanded our well chosen bait, and will this 
evening quit the castle upon his intended 
expedition, which you know will cause his 
absence for a length of time, and long ere 
he returns Stanisiaus leaves Sobeiski.” 

“Thou ruler of my heart and mind, thou 
art my wiser part, my Austin,” said the count. 
“ But for thy counsel ere this Ferresburgh 
had betrayed his guilt! ere this the thunder- 
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bolt of vengeance had transpierced me, but 
thou hast averted the dreadful, deadly blow! 
often hast thou snatched the chalice from 
my lips and saved me from unutterable ru- 
in! how much I owe you then, good Austin; 
and when I think that but for me your soul 
had never been condemned by blood, con- 
science arises from her latent bed and tears 
my heart strings with despair and fear! J 
found you innocent, I made you guilty! | 
found you starving in your naked cot, and in- 
stead of nobly relieving you I tempted your 
poverty, and bought with gold your soul’s 
eternal hope! Is there a fiend that beazs life’s 
burthen in the realms of night more black 
or damned than Ferresburgh!” 

Despair and the horrors of afflicting con- 
science operated so forcibly upon the mind 
of the miserable Ferresburgh, that it requir- 
ed all the wily arts of the diabolical Austin 
to sooth his mind to momentary peace. 

“IT pray you, good my lord,” said the 
monk, “ dispel these foolish, childish fears, 
or else we are undone! why let your soul feel 
horror struck on my account, when, my good 
lord, I disdain these terrors for myself? By 
my hopes of greatness, I would not return 
to the base thing I was, to buy a paradise! 
This heavenly mockery, this sacred cheat, 
this friar’s cowl, has often covered a murder- 
ous visage; why should I not then make it 
subservient to my dreadful purposes?” 

“It is too true,” returned Ferresburgh, 
“but have you no fear, Austin, that Heaven 
hereafter will hurl his heaviest vengeance 
on your head, for your abuse of his most sa- 
cred functions here?” 

“ What is there in a gown, my lord?” des 
manded Austin. 

“ Nothing,” said his lord, “but in the oc- 
cupation of which that gown is the badge, 
there is a world of bliss!” 

“ As to hereafter, my noble lord,” said 
this coadjutor of Apollyon, “I have never 
thought much about it, and what I have 
thought has not been much to its credit, I 
can assure you. If I may be so presumptu- 
ous, the less your lordship would think of 
these idle bugaboos, invented by old women 
to frighten children, the more secure from 
the danger of discovery we should be!” 

“ They will intrude,” replied Ferresburgh, 
“in spite of every effort, and in idea I am 
damned forever!” 

“ And only in idea,” said the confessor. 

Here their discourse was interrupted by 
the entrance of Lopez, who came to inform 
his lordship, that the king would wait upon 
him immediately. 

“Tis well,” said Austin, “ Lopez, you may 
retire.” Lopez withdrew. 

Stanislaus now entered the appartment 
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and taking Ferresburgh’s hand, expressed his 
happiness at meeting .once more and in So- 
beiski castle. 

A terrible feeling for which the king could 
not account, restrained him from embracing 
Ferresburgh, though he had formerly been 
his monarch’s favorite. 

Ferresburgh noticed the coolness with 
which Stanislaus greeted him, and his guilty 
heart whispered that he was already disco- 
vered. 

“ Pardon me, my gracious liege,” said this 
arch deceiver, kneeling to his king, “ par- 
don me that I have been so slow to grect 
your highness, but let it be attributed to 
grief at great Sobeiski’s fall!” 

“TI can sympathise with you, my lord,” 
answered the king, “ but trust me, this long 
continued grief will injure both health and 
mind. Well have you paid the tribute due 
to great Sobeiski’s memory; then leave these 
solemn weeds, and shine once more at court.” 

«“ Excuse me, good my liege,” returned 
Ferresburgh, “I am not fit to mix again 
with crowds of flattering courtiers; it is 
better that I leave the haunts of men where 
nought but danger and bloody thoughted 
ambition lurk!” 

“ He plays it well,” said Austin mentally. 

“ Who,” pursued the count, “ who can be 
secure when even the noble, just, and brave 
Sobeiski had a mortal foe!” 

“ That is, alas!;too true,” returned the king, 
“TI never thought my friend could have a 
foe, he was so greatly good! But yet this long 
long grief to me is most mysterious! What, 
sixteen years of sorrow for a friend!”— 

“T pray you, pardon me,” returned Fer- 
resburgh, “I will endeavor, my good lord, to 
be more myself.” 

“That’s well said,’ replied Stanislaus, 
“and now, my lord, I wish to be alone with 
you for some short time.” 

The monk immediately bowed and with- 
drew, while the king thus proceeded to 
Ferresburgh.— UBALDO. 


For the Repertory. 
WEEKLY REFLECTIONS. 


Selfestimation is the bane of individual hap- 
piness, and the frequent cause of general dis- 
quiet. It prompts the subject of it to deeds far 
above his capacity to accomplish, and having 
clevated vanity to its summit, leaves the un- 
happy victim to experience all the betterness 
of disappointment. This is too often the case 
to pass unobserved by many, for in fact it is a 
frailty to which the greater part of mankind 
's subjected. It must proceed from a want of 
the correct exercise of judgement, and fre- 
quently, from a desire to delude the more ig- 














norant: for it is quite common to see pre- 
sumption and selfconceit triumphing over the 
feeble perceptions of those who are not bless- 
ed with an exuberance of intellect. In this 
instance, how despicable does it appear, how 
inordinately base! It is little better than rob- 
bery or injustice in any form whatever. 

But when a man, puffed with conceit, falls 
in the way of those, who possess evident 
characteristics of sound sense and discrimi- 
native judgment, his insignificance is duly 
appreciated, and the silly miscreant is treat- 
ed with merited contempt. It is in vain for a 
man to suppose that he will ever become 
conspicuous in the world, however great his 
merit; unless he be introduced to notice by 
persons of popularity and esteem, or by the 
silent modesty of his own conduct. Boastings 
and fulsome vauntings avail nothing; he 
may trumpet his own fame all the days of his 
life and then die unnoticed and unknown. In- 
deed the very semblance of selfestimation in 
the actions of men, is enough to stamp all 
their pretensions with infamy and disgrace; it 
is, as it were, the truest test of ignorance 
and erroneous principles. 

Significant and sensible is that prayer of 
the Spaniards, O God, preserve me from my- 
self; for we cannot be in worse hands than 
our own. Innumerable testimonies confirm 
the truth of the adage, that man is his worst 
foe; for while others would suffer him to live 
unmolested, he is continually devising some 
scheme by which his best interest may be 
seriously affected; and thus while injuring 
himself, he offers a temptation to others to 
annoy his happiness. This cannot be denied, 
for the proofs of it are in the expericnce of 
almost every person who will take the trou- 
ble to examine for himself. 

“ This principle,” says an author, “ is 
the pest of mankind, the most mortal and 
irreconcileable enemy to wisdom, the very 
corruption and gangrene of good sense and 
understanding; it swells us with conceits and 
false satisfactions, and causes us to make un- 
due estimates of our sufficiency. This is a 
fair delineation of the consequences result- 
ing from selfestimation, it is truly a devour- 
ing vulture, which constantly disturbs the 
peace and comfort of thousands. 

Is there no antidote for an evil of such mag 
nitude, for the total eradication of a weed so 
noxious! The fault evidently lies at our own 
door, and it remains with us to apply the 
remedy. Nothing more is requisite, in order 
to efface this principle, than to have a just 
conception of the numerous infirmities inci- 
dent to eyery. man through life. This is the 
only efficient agent to extirpate the seeds of 
vanity and to place man on a footing with him- 
self.” Impressed with this sentiment, in all 








his walks and movements, he will be, as it 
were, attended with a monitor, whose secret 
counsels will direct his footsteps. Thus he 
may pass through life with some degree of 
satisfaction, sensible that the best evidence 
of solid judgment and clear understanding. 
is modesty, diligence and virtuous integrity. 

A man devoid of selfconceit, seems more 
to wear the dress that nature gave him, than 
when decorated with this pilfered garb. 

Away then with bis deleterious annoyer ot 
our peace, this miserable cobweb to conceal 
our deformities; the man of sound sense cat 
live without it, and however much it may be 
practised by some, it will prove in the end 
useless or injurious. We meet with simphi- 
city in all the works of nature, and feel de- 
lighted with it; then, why should we desire 
to render our own characters an assemblage 
of heterogencous complexities? 

Tis strange, tis passing strange, that man 
should live in ignorance, in spite of know- 


ledge. T. D. M. 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. VI. 


«« There is a species of minor wit, which is much 
used, and much more abused; I mean raillery. It is 
much safer to let it quite alone, than to play with it; 
and yet almost every body do play with it, though 
they see daily the quarrels and heart burnings that 
it occasions.” Chesterfield . 

“« He whose jests make others afraid of his wit, 
had need be afraid of their memory.” Grey. Cap. 


Nothing could be more congenial with my 
disposition, than to be permitted to pass 
through the world in perfect amity with its 
inhabitants. This, I hope, grows out of prin- 
ciple; for it is evident that the first state of 
man was a state of harmony and peace; and 
we are commanded by that religion in which 
we profess our faith, “ to love one another.” 
But notwithstanding the mild tenor of my 
wishes, I find my spirit sometimes ruffled at 
the follies, not to say more, of a portion of 
my fellow men. What has contributed of late 
to put my temper out of sorts, is the notion 
of an absurd propensity which some people 
have to raillery; on which a few observations 
will be the entertainment of the day. 

Between individuals in any way connected, 
raillery, when carried beyond the bounds of 
the most harmless meaning and most perfect 
good nature, is disgusting and improper; but 
when I sce a married couple launch out in- 
to an ocean of sarcusm, even though there 
be kept up an appearance of no real inten- 
tion to offend, I always fear something is 
going wrong at the bottom. There is a de- 
sire implanted in our bosoms that our faults 
may be concealed; and when our most secret 
actions are drawn into public view, it is buf 
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poor consolation to know, that he who ex- 
posed us wore a smiling countenance, and 
that we were liughingly insulted. Satire is 
a weapon which few know how to handle, 
and while it is never preductive of much 
good, it may cause many a heart rending 
moment. 

«¢ What.can satire whether grave or gay? 

It may correct a foible—may chastise 

The freaks of fashion! Cowper. 

A few evenings ago I met a large com- 

pany at the house of Mrs. E. Among the 
cuests were Mr. and Mrs. R. but the un- 
seasonable raillery of the husband extremely 
mortified his wife, myself, and others who 
were present. Mrs. R. is alovely woman of 
about two and twenty; to a face and person 
uncommonly interesting, nature has added a 
considerable portion of fine sense, which, 
were it not obscured by the impertinence of 
her spouse, would be the delight of every 
company in which she appeared. Her dis- 
position is amiable and tender, and the deli- 
cacy of her feeling keenly subjects her to 
the apparently malicious wit of Mr. R. The 
modest timidity of her manner, rouses the 
soul in her behalf, when we see her loaded 
with sarcastic abuse; yet such is the object 
upon which the talents of her husband are 
to be displayed. The conversation, unfortu- 
nately for Mrs. R., turned upon matrimony. 
Here was a wide field for the witling, which 
he failed not to take advantage of; by contin- 
ually adverting to his wife, Mr. R. gained 
his point, for she became the topic. He made, 
us he thought, a very obvious comparison 
between his own good nature, and the ter- 
magent temper of his lady; what was the 
opinion of the company as respects the truth 
of his estimate, the reader may probably ima- 
gine: Mrs. E., was decidedly in favor of the 
wife, and told Mr. R. that she had been per 
fectly intimate with his lady before her mar- 
riage, and that she was then remarkable for 
the sweetest and tenderest disposition. “ Ma- 
dam,” replyed the wit, “had Z known her 
before marriage, as thoroughly as you did, 
I, probably, should not now have been trou- 
bled with her.” This cutting and unfeeling 
speech had the effect, which, if not intended, 
might have been expected: Mrs. R. blushed 
excessively; and, although mortified to the 
quick, tried to smile upon the monster who 
“had wounded her. The feeling heart, perhaps, 
would be happy to know, that instead of the 
‘Jaugh which he had hoped for, the discern- 
ing company recompensed Mr. R. only with 
an involuntary frown. After all this, the world 
calls him a good husband. 

Such conduct as this has not unfrequently 
passed under my eye, and I imagine every 
one will be able to recollect something of 








the kind. As I am unmarried, I may, possi- 
bly, be considered as an incompetent judge of 
what ought to be observed in the conjugal 
life; but of this I am confident, that where 
there is a continual indulgence of raillery in 
either, or both parties, there is good reason 
for suspecting that such couples do not ex- 
perience, in their extensive and refined sense, 

«« The fond endearments of connubial bliss.” 

It is the most difficult attainment in the ex- 
exercise of wit, to know when to hold your 
peace. There is something so agreeable in 
being thought superior to our neighbors, that 
when we give a loose to one witticism, we 
feel an almost irresistible desire to pursue 
with a train of others; and where there is 
such a flourishing of the sword of satire, it 
may confidently be expected, that the tender 
cords of friendship will be cut asunder for- 
ever. Long continued raillery generally 
closes in settled hate. 

A man of genuine wit, possessing a heart 
filled with humanised sentiments, has it in 
his power greatly to enliven conversation, 
by a good natured display of raillery. He 
begins, not by exposing the follies of the 
person raillied, and drawing into view all his 
vices in their most despicable colors; he 
seeks not to butcher his feelings by making 
him appear ridiculous before those in whose 
presence he wishes to be respected; he en- 
deavors not to make him blush and attempt 
to clear his character before an assembly 
who are laughing in his face; no, he re- 
members the good deeds he has done, and 
he exposes them; he tells him that he has 
gone a little too far in the performance of a 
laudable action; he informs the company that 
his friend is the most bashful creature living, 
even when he has done a thing that deserves 
to be published in letters of gold. The spec- 
tators may smile, but it will be the smile of 
love for the retired virtues of the raillied, 
and for the good heart of him that endea- 
vors to bring them forth; the object of his 
raillery may frown, but it will be the frown 
of pleasure and endearment. “To make 
raillery agreeable, a man must either not 
know he is raillied, or think never the worse 
of himself if he sees he is.” 

As respects the generality of men, raillery, 
to use the language of Chesterfield, “ had 
better be let quite alone,” for few are capa- 
ble of making it answer a good purpose; and 
and unless it do this, a satirical vein is dan- 
gerous and disagreeable. 

PETER PEACEABLE 
—e— 

Receive no satisfaction for premeditat- 
ed impertinence; forget it, forgive it; but 
keep him inexorably at a distance who of- 
fered it. . 
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For the Repertory. 

Herminius in the 19th No. of the Reper- 
tory has attempted to stamp absurdity upon 
a sentence of Dr. Johnson which I had just 
before quoted in a former paper, and which 
I feel interested in supporting. Herminius 
has, as I conceive, “ given currency” to de- 
ductions which are extremely fallacious; 
but no more than could be expected from a 
writer, who builds up a set of accusations 
against an author for expressing sentiments, 
by which his accuser has acknowledged, he 
knew not “ what he meant.” 

Dr. Johnson declared the “ knowledge of 
external nature, and the sciences which that 
knowledge required, is not the great business 
of the human mind,” and I cannot think that 
Herminius’s disquisition upon the subject 
has in the least invalidated the assertion; the 
sentence has no relation that I can discover 
to “enthusiasm, superstitious dogmas,” or 
any such imaginary bugbears, nor is it the 
offspring of “ perverted reason.” It wanted 
no “ spirit of fanaticism” to inculcate it when 
“reason and moderation” have always sup- 
ported its truth and importance. 

Dr. Johnson was himself acquainted with 
“ external nature” and possessed a vast fund 
of literary knowledge: he could not “op- 
pose” these, then, merely because they “ had 
not a religious aspect;” he only opposed the 
exclusive attention to them and neglecting 
the “great business of the human mind,” 
which (if man has an immortal part) must 
most assuredly be, to fit it for that immor- 
tality which is blessed. A man may cer- 
tainly study nature, sound the depth of all 
sciences, and yet neglect entirely that devo- 
tion which he owes his Maker, and that faith 
which the gospel of Christ requires to se- 
cure an admittance for the soui in a future 
state of felicity. Herminius has said “ the 
promulgation of religious and virtuous prin- 
ciples is certainly of immense consequence;” 
and yet, as I think, offers sentiments directly 
subversive of the Christian religion and all 
revelation. “It will not require many mo- 
ments reflection (says he) to prove the fu- 
tility of the belief, that divine impressions 
are made independent of and external to all 
matter,” or in a few words, that every per- 
ception of the mind is through the medium 
of the natural senses.” I would ask through 
what sense was the “gospel” received by 
the “ evangelists?” and through what sense 
do mankind receive faith in it at this day? 
Knox says, “a mind not vitiated by acquired 
corruption feels a natural tendency to de- 
votion:” this is an impression upon the mind; 
put through which of the natural senses is it 
received? The reasoning of Herminius upon 
those who are “born blind,” &e. is entirely 
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irrelevent to the subject, it can have no con- 
nection with “divine impressions upon the 
mind.” If such logic be correct, then is man 
constitutionally moral, and a kind of mecha- 
nical machine. 

But the writing of Herminius contradicts 
itself, or I do not understand it. “ We are 
actuated (says he) by the influence of the 
divine agency to perform good actions;” 
“through the medium of the senses, we dis- 
cover the nature of these actions, and in no 
other way,” &c. Thus we have an impression 
of the “divine agency” upon the soul pro- 
ducing “a good action;” and yet “through 
the medium of the senses” we are to be in- 
formed of its “ nature:” now, where, I would 
ask, does this second impression, by the me- 
dium of the senses, come from? cannot this 
“ divine agency,” this divine spirit act upon 
and influence the soul, the spiritual and im- 
mortal part of man? or are not spirits capa- 
ble of mutual intelligence? in short is there 
no such thing as the will of God to man, 
independent of all matter? nothing but mat- 
ter can act upon the external senses of the 
body, producing ideas particularly from this 
source. If God is a spirit, and the soul of 
man not perishable in the earth; then are 
they equally immaterial, and the action of 
the former upon the latter must he inde- 
pendent of matter. 

The greatest characters who have ever 
lived have expressed their belief in revela- 
tion. Locke has given his ideas of revelation 
as contradistinguished from reason; and “ he 
has defined them (says a great writer) with 
a clearness and precision, which never can 
be exceeded, and which should never be for- 
gotten in thought or conversation.” I need 
not quote it, as his work on “the under- 
standing” is in every body’s hands. 

“The faculties of the soul, says Hermi- 
nius, are never more profitably exercised 
than when engaged in the contemplation of 
the works of the Great First cause” (then they 
are not “ more profitably exercised” in wor- 
shipping this “ First Cause) and securing that 
everlasting inheritance promised to the sou]; 
because I have observed before, we may be 
“engaged in the contemplation of these 
works,” without their proving subservient to 
“the great business of the human mind.” Man 
is “ wonderful,” but not so much so as I con- 
ceive “to hold converse with the King of 
Heaven, through the objects around him.” 
This I think irreverent indeed. I hope Her- 
minius will again consider the subject, as 
the doctrine he has assailed is all important, 
ad has for ages had the most respectable 
testimony in its support. CENSOR. 

N. B. It will not perhaps be improper t 
‘all the attention of Herminius to his poe- 
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tical production, in the 18th No: if he will 
look into “Cato’s solilequy on the immor- 
tality of the soul,” he will find the most pro- 
minent thoughts, in his own productions; 
and from the little variation in the language, 
it is presumed they were evidently borrow- 
ed. But the sentiments in that celebrated 
“ soliloquy” of Addison’s he will also observe 
to have no unity with his prosaic essay which 
has been the subject of this paper. C. 
+ 

For the Repertory. 

EQUITUS. NO. V. 

Tyranny is a serious evil under the sun. 
It arises from an unqualified confidence 
which is placed in an individual or a set of 
individuals, who have become distinguished, 
by superior qualifications, to take the station 
of responsibility and the care of government. 
Great minds acquire an ascendency over 
those more contracted; they prove by occu- 
lar demonstration in the concussion of hu- 
man events, that they are capable of impor- 
tant atchievments; and inferiors, prostrating 
before them, acknowledge themselves vas- 
sals, and like the sons of the patriarch, see- 
ing that “rest is good,” that it is easier to 
be directed than to take the trouble of en- 
quiring and investigating what may be ex- 
pedient for themselves, they “ crouch down 
between two burdens,” and submit as slaves 


to be led or driven like beasts at the will of 


their possessor. But human nature is a dan- 
gerous master. Power is subject to error, 
and is frequently exercised far beyond the 
boundaries of justice. In this day of intel- 
lectual illumination, when every man pro- 
fesses to think for himself and to act in con- 
formity to his own judgment like an inde- 
pendent citizen, it might be considered de- 
rogatory to the dignity of his independence, 
were any one to be charged with servility 
and obsequiousness: and yet facts plainly 
show that men are as fond of ease as ever, 
and are as ready to trust their happiness to 
the disposal of another, as in any age of the 
world. What but this unbounded confi- 
dence, can reconcile to their fate, the mil- 
lions who fdlilow the standard of an ignis fa- 
tuus to the field of destruction and death? 
The lessons which wisdom would inculcate 
by the events that have transpired upon the 
theatre of Europe and Asia, in the present 
age, might inspire us with a substantial turn 
of thought, and teach us to regard life as a 
blessing too great to be sacrificed on the 
altar of fame; too precious to sport away in 
the pursuit of shadows, passing and eva- 
nescent as the transient visions of « dream. 
Instead of enjoying the present life, limited 
in its duration to a few years only, in tran- 
guillity and peace, how we fret, and toil, and 
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labor after that which confers no real good 
upon ourselves, but incalculable evils upon 
those by whom we are surrounded! Happy for 
us, if tyranny and arbitrary power may never 
reach our shores. But while the passions of 
men are let loose to rage without controul, 
while false conceptions are entertained, and 
while appearance is accepted for reality, 
dangers are spread out wherever we may 








turn. Let virtue reign within, and our ex- 
ternal movements will appear in_ perfect 
unison with rectitude and order. We then 
can give no aid in the elevation of a tyrant 
to oppress us: we can give no encourage- 
ment to aspiring pride, to that foolish am- 
bition which seeks distinction by baseness 
and villainy, by deception, and fraud; or by 
the performance of actions that are highly 
injurious to the happiness of the human fa- 
mily. A. 
—+ 
For the Repertory. 
TO FRANCIS FUNGUS, M. D. 
Review of a Poet’s Afiartment. 

Walking through an obscure street, yes- 
terday, I heard my name several times, very 
audibly repeated. I looked around; I could 
see no one: but happening to cast my eyes 
upward, I perceived the head and shoulders 
-of a man shoved out at a garret window. 
“ Was it you that called? asked I, and do 
you want me!’ « Yes,” replied the inhabitant 
of the attic story, “ I do want you; and if you 
have not grown too rich or too proud to ac- 
knowledge an old friend, you will walk up 
stairs.” I accordingly entered the house, and 
after some difficulty, succeeded in finding 
this high gentlemans apartment. Conceive 
my astonishment, on behoiding a tall thin fi- 
gure, dressed in a shabby suit of clothes, 
which had once been d/ack, but old time, 

‘*Who cuts down 
Both black and brown,” 


rusty iron: in lieu of a hat, he wore a cap, 
which from its form and make | conjectur- 
ed must have been borrowed from his land- 
lady. He rose from his chair, waved his hand 
thrice, and with great solemnity, welcomed 
me to the seat of ie muses! Uwmph! thought 
I, casting my eyes round the room, rag fair 
would be a fitter appellation by half. 1 gaz- 
ed on him for a few minutes, and at length 
recognised the features of my old school 
fellow, Jack Trochaic. “Ah Jack!” exclaimed 
I, extending my land, “ is it indeed you! and 
do I behold you in this miserable situation?” 
“ My dear, deur friend Caustic!” he return- 
ed, embracing me with such eagerness, that 
he threw 
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of Aug the second, I retreated to what I sup- 
posed to be a chair; but even here ill luck 
still attended me: this piece of furniture, 
unfortunately, had but one leg more than 
myself; and losing my balance, I shared the 
fate of my hat and wig. However, with the 
assistance of my friend I got up, and you 


may rest assured, I took special care to seck 


wnother seat with a surer foundation than the 
first. After,a few minutes conversation, I 
discovered Jack was as poor and as poetical 
as ever. Whilst I was earnestly persuading 
him to renounce his present occupation, and 
to seek an office of more emolument, I was 


- interrupted by a shrill voice from the bottom 


of the stairs, exclaiming, “ Mr. Poet, here’s 
a fellow who calls himself Mr. Crotchet, 
wishes to see you.” “ Heavens!” said Jack, 
“the very man I wanted to see: do, my dear 
Caustic, excuse me for a few minutes; and 
amuse yourself in the mean while, by look- 
ing over my papers.” He accordingly went 
down stairs; and in conformity to his request, 
I proceeded to an examination. The first 
manuscript I laid my hands on was entitled, 
“the Bloody Monk, or the infernal Banquet, 
a tragedy in five acts:” this horrid title, 
chilled my blood; and I instantly threw it 
from me. The next was a roll of papers 
neatly folded up, called, “ poems on several 
occasions,” in imitation of Anacreon Moore 
and others:” but (to my shame I must con- 
fess it) like Hotspur, poetry is to me “like 
the forced gait of a snuffling-hag;” and I 
would as soon hear, “a dry wheel grate on 
the axle tree,’ as the most sublime poetical 
composition in the world. I therefore made 
the poems companions of the Bloody trage- 
dy. In the middle of the table was a large 
bundle of papers, and as nearly as I can re- 
collect, consisted of the following, viz. “ A 
Poem on the Slave Trade in eight cantos,” 
* Tears of Sensibility, a new and interesting 
novel’ in six volumes, interspersed with 
poctry;” “Stanzas addressed to Miss Au- 
gustina Cleopatra Octavia Juliana Crab;” 
** Essays on Domestic Manufactures;” and 
epigrams, acrostics, and enigmatical lists by 
the peck. 

Hearing a bustle and confusion below 
stairs, I desisted from my employment, and 
hurried down; where I found my poor friend 
inthe hands of a constable, who was dragging 
him along with great violence. “Let him 
alone!” exclaimed I with the voice of a 
Stentor, “ what has he done that you use him 
so roughly?” The officer, who knew me, 
complied with my command, and released 
his prisoner, who looked half frightened to 
‘death. “Sir, said he, I have arrested him at 
the suit of Mr. Fig the grocer, fora debt of 


morning,’ I returned, “ and I will discharge 
it.” “Good;” replied he, “I will be very 
punctual to the appointment, you may be 
sure.” “Oh, sweet sir!” said I with a half 
sneer, “I do not doubt it in the least; till then, 
I have the inexpressible pleasure of wishing 
you a good morning.” Slipping a trifle into 
Jack’s hand (who was too much agitated to 
thank me) I left him and returned home- 
wards, meditating all the way on the folly of 
making that a serious employment, which 
should be only used, in my opinion, as an 
agreeable recreation. You’s, &c. 


CHRISTOPHER CAUSTIC. 


P. S. As itis getting to be “all the rage” 
amongst our flashy apothecaries to have the 
bust of some great doctor or other stuck 
over their doors, suppose you were to step 
up to Mr. Rush’s and get your head model- 
led; this will answer two good purposes; m 
the first place bring you into notice, and 
secondly give me an opportunity of inform- 
ing the public, that “ Christopher Caustic, 
apothecary, kc. at the gilt Fungus’ head, No. 
24 Mushroon street, still continues to sell 
medicine sufficient to dose half the union.” 
C. C. 
— + oe 
From the Panoplist. 
The Wickedness of Scefiticism in Religion. 


Doubt and indecision in any business are 
unhappy and injurious; in religion they are 
wicked and fatal. While the mind is clouded 
with uncertainty, it has little comfort in the 
promises of religion; it has little dread of its 
threatenings, and yields reluctant obedience 
to its laws. As decision elevates, so uncer- 
tainty depresses a rational being. Where 
light shines, to be undetermined respecting 
things of serious aspect, to have no fixed 
opinion respecting things of infinite moment, 
is to wound the dignity of reason, to disclaim 
the honors of a sound mind. 

Uncertainty respecting religion is criminal, 
because there is evidence to satisfy a teacha- 
ble mind. To suppose that God has required 
a religious belief of men, without affording 
them evidence for the basis of that belief, is a 
gross reflection on his goodness. Nothing can 
present the Divine Being in a more dismal 
form, than to suppose he requires faith where 
he has not furnished conclusive evidence. 

No man is under odligation to believe 
without evidence; where there is evidence 
it is always criminal not to assent. That the 
fullest credit ought to be given to revelation, 
a superficial examination alone will make 
sufficiently certain. We have, to say the least, 
as great reason to believe there were such 
persons as Jesus Christ, Paul and Peter, who 





twelve dollars.” “Call at my house to-morrow 


did the things ascribed to them, as we have 


———— 
to believe there were such men as Cicero, 
Seneca and Cesar, who did the things ascri- 
bed to them. The history of the New Testa- 
ment has all those marks of authenticity which 
give credibility to other ancient writings; and 
Jewish and Pagan writers confirm many parts 
of the narrative. The learned Dr. Priestly as- 
serted that “no other history is attended with 
any evidence that can be compared with that 
of the gospel.” 

Josephus gives information concerning 
“ one Jesus, a wise man, if yet it be lawful 
to call him a man.” He mentions his “ mira- 
cles, crucifixion under Pontius Pilate, his re- 
surrection the third day, and his numerous 
followers in his time.” Within seventy years 
after his death Tacitus wrote of “ Christ, as 
the author of the christian name, and put to 
death by Pontius Pilate, the procurator in the 
reign of Tiberius.” Pliny wrote to Trajan 
concerning “ the Christians, that they were 
wont to assemble together on a set day, and te 
sing hymns to Christ, as God.” Near the 
same time Suetonius wrote, that the Empe- 
rors punished the Christians on the score of 
their professing Christ. Neither Pagans nor 
Jews, who lived near the time of Christ, de- 
nied the miracles he performed. Thus have 
enemies given their testimony in support of 
the christain cause. The truth of the gospel 
being established by these and a variety of 
other proofs, we have only to read the sacred 
volume, to learn what is truth. 

With the same facility and certainty, that 
we learn the opinions and laws of any legis- 
lator, we may learn the doctrines aud pre- 
cepts of the christian Legislator. Men may 
and do form different opinions, and so they 
do concerning the writings of Plato, the con- 
stitution under which they live, and the laws 
made the present year. Though there may 
be opposite opinions, the majority will think 
essentially alike. Should a malefactor, to ex- 
cuse himself, plead ofiposite opinions respect- 
ing the law, would this be accepted in a judi- 
cial court? Will such an excuse be accepted 
in the supreme court of the universe? 

God has given men power to examine 
and decide on the subject of religion; this 
renders religious scepticism crimnal. Any 
man of common sense and honest inquiry 
may satisfy his mind respecting all essential 
doctrines. The laws and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are as easily understood, as the laws 
of any community, as the doctrines of any 
religion. We have only to open the sacred 
volume, and truth is visible before us; we 
have only to look, and the path of life is seen. 

All may know what is truth; “ the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err.” 

Men ought immediately to form their 





opinions on religious subjects, because theif 
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opinions influence their moral and religious 
conduct. Though the passions of men often 
impel them to actions which their judgments 
disapprove; yet nothing can be more absurd, 
than to suppose that opinions have no influ- 
ence on actions. Will he, who denies the di- 
vinity of the Saviour, conduct like the man 
who seriously believes and trusts in him? Will 
he, who makes convenience his law, and his 
own pleasure the highest object, conduct as 
the man who loves the law of the Lord, and 
feels the charity which seeketh not her own? 
No dream of enthusiasm is more wild than 
the indifference respecting religious opinions 
which some persons avow. Their religion, 
indeed, is “ made of such stuff as dreams 
are.” Doubts and uncertainty will inevitably 
render morality inconstant, devotion languid, 
hope wavering, fortitude fecble, and the cha- 
racter suspicious. 

The infinite importance of religion presses 
an immediate decision on the mind. It is 
important for a physician to entertain those 
views of chymistry, anatomy, and medicine, 
best calculated to guard against contagion, 
and to heal the diseases of the body; but 
what is the body, what is life, compared with 
the immortal soul? Yet should we not detest, 
as amurderer, the physician whose mind was 
not decided respecting the different systems 
of these sciences? What should we think of 
a prince, president or ruler, whose mind 
was not stored with political knowledge, 
whose opinion was not decided respecting the 
best mode of government? Yet what are the 
bursting bubbles of human governments, 
what are nations and empires, compared 
with the gospel of Jesus, the crown and 
throne of glory, prepared for the children of 
God? 

“ Religion ’s all; descending from the skies 

To wretched men, the goddess in her left 

Holds out this world, and in her right the next.” 

These remarks show how improper and 
wicked it is for any man, or party of men, to 
complain of others for adopting theological 
opinions for themselves. If it be a duty for 
all men to be determined for themselves on 
religious doctrines; then it must be a duty 
for every individual. It is his duty to adopt 
just opinions; if he do not, I may withdraw 
my influence and support from him; I may, by 
fair means, endeavor to prevent his propa- 
gating his bad principles; but him I may 
not assail with any weapon but sound argu- 
ment drawn from the scripture maguzine. 
It is a duty for every man to form a creed 
for himself, but not for others. Every man 
has an equal nght; therefore I am as liable to 

the inquisition of my neighbor, as he is to 
mine. 
Ifit be a duty for all men to form religious 


opinions; then are they accountable to God 
for the manner, in which they perform this 
service. God requires men to believe accord- 
ing to a known standard of truth, his word is 
truth. He that believes according to his own 
wicked wishes, does not perform his duty, 
does not obey any command. Human tribu- 
nals have cognizance of actions only; at the 
bar of God, thoughts, wishes, and desires, 
and opinions will be judged, for the Judge 
knoweth the heart. Not only conduct, but 
belief will be examined. in the judgement of 
the great day; not only actions, but opinions 
will be judged and punished, or rewarded. In 
that awful moment when all mankind shall 
stand before God, voluntary errors respect- 
ing religious truth, pride of philosophy, and 
obstinacy of opinion, will be placed on the left 
hand of the Judge: therefore it is of infinite 
importance that we take heed, how and what 
we hear, and read, and believe. 
—»_ +o 


For the Repertory. 


MEDITATIONS. No. I. 
And now the mighty maker of our day 
Passes the western circlet of the world, 
Sinks through the burning billows of the deep, 
Mies to his second charge, and leaves one half 
The anxious earth to wait his wish’d return! 
The solemn reign of silence has begun, 
Save where the sparrow twitters on the spray 
Her plaintive melody to ambient air, 
Or where the night hawk croaks his doleful notes. 

Now sober twilight, from her dusky bed, 
Throws her grey mantle o’er the limpid stream, 
And on its brink returning cattle drink 
Their evening beverage. Home the shepherd boy 
Drives whistling from the fields his little flock, 
While in the van the leader’s tinkling bell 
Makes welcome music to the rustic ear. 

The sheep are folded and the cattle housed 
Within the shelter of the straw roof’d barn, 
Home from his toil the blithesome peasant hies, 
With sithe or sickle o’er his shoulder hung; 
And the brown jug that held his cooling drink, 
Suspended from his hand with hempen string, 
He forward goes a stranger to all grief. 

The rustic meal is spread upon the board, 
Which labor makes more grateful to the taste, 
Than the insipid food the lord receives 
From tables groaning with luxuriant plate, 

Or the rich sauce which haughty Caius made 
Fron melted gems:t the sweet repast is o’er, 
And harmless chat beguiles the evening hour. 
The robe of heaven is deck’d with sparkling gems, 
Sidereal hosts that roll a Maker’s praise: 

| With thund’ring silence speaking to the soul, 
That he who form’d them, only is supreme! 
Through the vast void of unconfined space, 
Obedient to Omnipotence they sail, 

And sailing sound his praise; save those that fix’d 
Immoveable, within their mighty spheres, 

A round diurnal run, and multiply 

The various creatures of unbounded might! 

The peerless moon that sheds her borrow’d rays, 
The hour of night ? illuminate and cheer; 


+Caius Caligula, emperor of Rome, who had jew- 





Above the summit of the eastern hills, 

Falcated in the crescent rises now, 

In silver majesty! th’ astonish’d stars, 

As brighter lustre passes o’er their orbs, 

Sink ’mid the splendor of the conquering beam! 
Lo! in the mirror brook she views her face, 
Which seems to quiver as the little waves, 
Rear’d by the efforts of the evening breeze, 
Verge to the winding shore. The frowning woot 
Looks more majestic as her silver beams 
Brighten its leafy honors; and the oak 

Waves his tall top obedient to the breeze, 

While universal nature looks serene! 

Now while the solemn silence of the night 
Invites the mind, relax’d from daily toil, 

To contemplation, let me snatch the hour, 

When toil disturbs not reasun’s glorious sway, 
As growing wonder lifts th’ admiring soul, 

And meditate upon deciduous life. VALERIAN. 





For the Repertory. 
STANZAS. 

The rays of Aurora now brighten the east; 

The shadows of night have evanish’d away; 

Like the mind from a vision of horror releas’d, 


The morning serene with the bosom can vie 

When it glows with the raptures of innocent joy, 
And the heart in tranquillity gives to the eye 

A beam of contentment no storms can destroy. 


*T was thus, as I gazed on the splendor of morn, 
That my soul took the complacent cast of the hour, 
And felt that the rose of delight hid a thorn, 


That pierced more severe, than was fragrant the 
flower. 


I knew that the heart, inthe magical round 
O’er the flowery pathway of pleasure, was led 


crown’d, 
And the joys that her smiles on her votaries shed. 


I implored of that Power whose mercy suspends 
And checks the swift arrows of pain in their flight, 

While submissive my heart to his influence bends, 
I might glide through the valley of life in her light. 


The hope was enchanting—I pray’d that the boon 
I had craved from his love, to my heart might be 
given, 
That the sun of my passions might set in the noon 
Of my youth, and my spirit be tutor’d for heaven. 


I gazed and the sun brightly glow’d in the sky, 
The shadows of ev’ning obscured him no more; 
And I thought that the pathway was fair to the eye, 
That leads to the regions where troubles are o’er. 

ORLANDO. 
miele 
For the Repertory. 
ANSWERS TO CHARADES. 
See antea, page 95. 
I. 
Your first is gold, which all men strive to 6nd, 
A smith will give it form of any kind; 


Teiit > - di ° . * 
Unite the m, and your Goldsmith plainly view, 
A famed historian and a poet too, 

II. 


A chest contains the miser's rusting hoards 
. . y . . , 

Eros is Cupid, er the half affords, 

A field ’s a wide expanse or open plain, 





els dissolved in his sauces. 





Where many heros are in battle slain; 


On the sight breaks the dazzling brilliance of day. 
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To forsake the fair wreaths with which virtue is 
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Unite them, and your Chesterfield disclose, 
A statesman famed for edifying prose. 
LOUISIANA. 
—+ 

Tn a late dispute on the subject of climates 
an honest Irishman who was present, conten- 
ded warmly in favor of his own country. “ In 
the first place,” said he, “ the weather there 
is much finer; in the next place, we have a 
greater abundance of rain; and in the third 
place, the days are much longer.” This, how- 
ever, said a bystander, cannot be the case 
the whole year round. “ Arrah, dear honey, 
but it is though; and that is not all, the days 
are not only longer, but faith,” says he, “there 


are more of ’em.” 








jOdiladelphta, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1810. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Though we were necessitated last week 
to omit the expected notice of two corres- 
pondents, we hope it will not be now unac- 
ceptable. 

We are glad to find old Nestor among our 
friends: old age is honorable when it exhibits 
virtue and knowledge; and the hints of N. 
merit the attention of the juvenile author, 
notwithstanding the prejudice imbibed by the 
young against “the garrulity of age.” We 
hope to hear again from this “ living chro- 
nicle.” 

To Amator Poeticz, and indeed to all who 
undertake the very difficult task of criticism, 
we offer, in the spirit of candor and friendly 
suggestion, these few observations. Dr. Blair 
justly remarks that the design of criticism 
is “to distinguish what is beautiful and what 
is faulty in every performance;’’ and that 
“ critical rules are intended chiefly to point 
out the faults which ought to be avoided.” 
But, with profound deference be it spoken, 
we conceive that the remark ought to be ex- 
tended so as to make it the business of the 
able critic te iustrate the beauties and cor- 
rect the faults; or at least to give the princi- 
ples, reasons, or authorities upon which his 
judgment is founded: otherwise a criticism 
that is spurious will take place of that which 
is legitimate, to the perversion of judgment 
atid the vitiation of taste; and as it is easier 
to point out what is wrong than to show by 
example what is right, this “ elegant art” will 
be degraded by being exercised only by 
carping, fault searching hypercritics. The 
advice of the learned, ingenious and acute 
Harris is here truly apposite and pertinent: 
*] would (says he) advise a young critic, as 
far as possible, to recur for principles to the 
most plain and simple truths, &c; to avoid 
subtle and farfetched refinement, &c;” and 














“in his contemplations, to turn his eye ra- 
ther to the praiseworthy than the blameable, 
that is to investigate the causes of praise ra- 
ther than the causes of blame. For though 
an uninformed beginner may, in a single in- 
stance, happen to blame properly, it is more 
than probable that in the next he may fail.” 
A. P.’s attempt is laudable, and some of the 
strictures are good; but the performance ap- 
pears to have been too rapidly executed. 

The verses respecting Ireland savor too 
much of party politics to be admitted. 

If Augustine’s animadversions on pronun- 
ciation really be, as it appears they are, ad- 
dressed to a particular person, they are alto- 


gether inadmissible; we disclaim all person- 


alities, 

The Collector No. 3. would have been in- 
serted long since, had the subject been treat- 
ed as it merited: an essay on “ Religion,” in 
which are contrasted the beiiever and the 
infidel at the hour of death, if it display not 
somewhat of the nerve and power of a Leland, 
a Beattie or a Campbell, is likely to do more 
harm than good. Suppose Juventus were to 
try some other subject. 





DIED, 

At Scituate, Massachusetts, on Thursday 
the 13th instant, the honorable William 
Cushing, aged 77, one of the associate jus- 
tices of the United States court. 

-—— 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
September I5, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 8th to the 15th September, 





Diseases. ad ch. Diseases ad. ch. 
Abscess 1 O Fever, typhus 2 0 
Cholera morbus OQ 4 Whooping cough O 1 
Cholic 1 O Hives 0 1 
Consumption oflungs5 0 Inflam of liver 1 0 
Convulsions QO 4 Old age 1 0 
Decay 3 0 Still born 0 1 
Diarrhoea 1 0O Sudden 1 0 
Debility 1 0 Syphilis 1 6 
Dropsy 3 @ Worms 0 1 
Drowned 1 QO Unknown 0 1 
Dysentery 1 1 -_— 
Drunkenness 1 0 26 14 
Fever 1 0 
Fever, bilious i 0 Total 40 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 11 Between 50 and 6O 3 
Between 1 and 2 2 60 70 4 
2 5 0 70 80 2 

1 80 90 1 

10 20 0 90 100 0 

20 8630 6 Ages unknown 2 

30. 40 3 ome 

40 50 5 Total 40 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3o0’clock. 


September 10 67 70 71 
li 67 72 73 
12 68 71 73 
13 70 73 75 
14 73 76 76 
15 67 69 70 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF YHE 
PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY, 
A Literary and Miscellaneous Paper, published 
weekly, 
BY DENNIS HEARTT, 

Assisted by gentlemen of learning and talents, 

The periodical publications of this country are al- 
ready very numerous; many of them are conducted 
with great ability and are well worthy of the support 
which they receive Party politics, however, and fo. 
reign news engross too great a portion of their cone 
tents to render them generally useful; and as they are 
intended only to diffuse the current information of 
the day, they are of a nature so fugitive as to render 
a more permanent repository of state papers, valua- 
ble tracts and literary articles greatly desirable. 

From these considerations, it is presumed that it 
will be an acceptable service to present the public 
with a paper, in the form of a literary magazine and 
weekly register, which shall contain interesting do- 
mestic intelligence; the proceedings of our national 
council and srate legislature; such foreign intelligence 
as may be materially connected with the affairs of 
our own country; biography; religious and moral es- 
says; essays on scientific and entertaining subjects; 
poetry, fiction, wit and humor; with a list of marri- 
ages and deaths, and occasionally the fashions. 

The Philadelphia Repertory shall not be a recep- 
tacle for partv politics or personal abuse; but a cabi- 
net in which men of talents may deposit the effu- 
sions of their leisure hours 

The publisher flatrers himself that he will be able, 
with such a variety of matter, to render his paper 
both instructive and entertaining. The utmost indus- 
try and perseverance will be exerted to deserve the 
support of the public so liberally commenced 

The publication commenced only on the fifth day 
of May last; and independently of the liberal sub- 
scriptions of Philadelphia, patronage has already been 
received from gentlemen residing in most of the 
states in the union, as well as Eas: Florida, Bermu- 
da and London: indeed, such has been the rapidity 
with which the subscriptions have been received that 
the publisher will be obliged to reprint several of the 
first numbers, in order to complete sets already en- 
gaged, and to supply demands hourly expected from 
different quarters, 

CONDITIONS. 

Each number shall contain eight large medium 
quarto pages, printed with a handsome ‘ype on fine 
paper. At the close of the year will be presented a 
title page and index, with at least one handsome 


engraving. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

The price will be four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half yearly in advance 

Any person who shal! procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Those who may wish to have the volume com- 
plete will please to send their names to the publisher, 
No. 17 Arch street, Philadelphia, previous to the 
first of November, as the first numbers will then be 
put to press. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory, after the first of November next, will be ex- 
pected to pay the difference. 

Philadelphia, Seprember 22, 1810 
ee 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Hearts 
No. 17, Arch street. 
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